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THE RELATIONS OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM TO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
especially, great improvements have been made in the 
methods of appointing teachers in the public schools 
of the United States. Under the old system, in 
many cases, the qualifications of the teachers were 
estimated by the appointing power without an exam- 
ination. At the same time, there was no guarantee 
that the position would be permanent.* Particularly 
in the rural districts, the teacher was at the mercy 
of some influential committeeman, or, worse still, in 
the cities, the favor of a ward politician was neces- 
sary. Under such circumstances, the profession of 
teaching in the public schools did not offer a very 
inviting field. 

But, with the advent of the normal schools and 
the rigid examination of all applicants, mere influence 
is not sufficient to secure an appointment. In order 
to obtain really competent persons, however, the 
position of the teacher must not be subject to an 
annual election. It is also essential that the 
appointment of teachers may not be influenced by 
politics or by favoritism of any kind. With these 
objects in view, there has been a widespread move- 
ment to place the appointment of teachers in the 
public schools upon the basis of a strictly merit 
system. 
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In the application of reform methods to the 
appointments of teachers in the public schools, 
two primary conditions should be fulfilled : — 

First. — The teachers should be appointed for 
merit alone. 

Second. — A permanency of position must be 
assured. 

To secure a thoroughly impartial appointing power, 
it is necessary to have a competent board of exam- 
iners, and also a school board composed of men of 
unquestionable integrity. In selecting the appoin- 
tees, there must be a competitive examination in 
which not only knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught, but also professional ability, is tested. In 
this way the first condition is realized. 

The second condition requires that, after a period 
of probation, the teacher shall not be subject to 
annual election, and that the power of dismissal 
shall be carefully guarded. A reward should be 
offered for long service, and there should also be 
some fair method of promotion. 

In almost all of our larger cities, the public schools 
are under the control of a school board. The large 
number of schools necessitates special rules for the 
city not needed in the rural districts, for which the 
State laws suffice. The schools established by the 
government among the Indians and in the Philip- 
pines also demand a distinct system of rules. There- 
fore, the consideration of Civil Service Reform as 
applied to the appointment of teachers in the public 
schools of the United States naturally falls under 
three heads, — the application of such methods to 
the rural schools governed by State laws, to the 
city systems, and, finally, to the schools under the 
control of the national government. Yet the great 
improvements in the public school systems effected 
by such reform have been only as the results of long 
evolutionary processes. 

The improvement effected by Civil Service Reform 
in the school laws of Maryland is typical of most of 



the States, while the evolution of the Massachusetts 
school laws is most important, as they control prob- 
ably the most effective public school system in the 
country. 

At first, the public schools of Maryland were con- 
trolled by the priests, i but after the province came 
under the royal authority in 1690 a corporation was 
created, consisting of not over twenty persons, with 
full powers to appoint teachers. 2 A board of visitors, 
exercising full control over the schools, was appointed 
in each county in 1792.3 A Mr. Knox foreshadowed 
the merit system in 1799 in an essay on education. 
He advocated the promotion of worthy masters of 
primary schools, but, unfortunately, such advanced 
views were not generally held.^* 

In 1825, a tolerably efficient law created a board 
of inspectors and nine commissioners for each county, 
a board of trustees for each school, and also a State 
superintendent of schools. The trustees were 
empowered to appoint as teachers only such persons 
as had received a certificate from the board of 
inspectors. Although often merely nominal, an 
examination was required in order to obtain this 
certificate. This law constituted the first real step 
toward a true merit system. 6 

The next great advance was made by a law passed 
in 1865, which required a strict examination of each 
candidate by the county board. In spite of its rigid 
provisions, this law failed as a Civil Service Reform 
measure, since the sole power of appointment as well as 
of dismissal was exercised by a school commissioner 

1 Sollers^ Education in Colonial Period, Steiner, Education 
in Md.,pp. 17-18. 

3 Sollers, Education in Colonial Period, Steiner, Education 
in Md.,p. 22. 

8 Sollers, Education in Colonial Period, Steiner, Education 
in Md., p. 25. 

* Sollers, Secondary Education, Steiner, Education in Md., 
PP' 45-46. 

s Sollers, Primary Education, Steiner, Education in Md., 
pp. 59-60. 



designated by the trustees. Yet, if he attempted to 
annul the certificate, the teacher could appeal to the 
county board. The law also improved the effi- 
ciency of the teachers by establishing a normal 
school whose graduates were exempt from further 
examinations.! 

The law of 1865 has been altered so that now the 
appointment of teachers is practically upon a basis 
of merit. All teachers must hold a certificate either 
from the principal of the State Normal School, or 
else from the county examiner, who has himself 
been examined by the State Board of Education. 
By this means, a reasonably fair test of the teacher's 
efficiency is assured. A teacher of seven years' 
experience, on applying to the State Board, may 
receive a life certificate. This latter provision ensures 
a certain permanency, and is an incentive to con- 
tinuous work. From those duly qualified, the 
teachers are annually appointed by the school trus- 
tees, subject to the confirmation of the county 
boards. They may be removed by the trustees at 
any time, provided thirty days' notice is given, and 
the reasons for removal are furnished in writing. 
There is, however, a right of appeal to the county 
board. 2 

Although this law marks a great advance, it 
lacks two important conditions of a complete merit 
system. 

It does not provide that candidates for a given 
position shall be selected according to merit. This 
omission tends to secure appointment for the teacher 
whose influence with the trustees is strongest, and 
is liable to introduce the element of favoritism. 

Moreover, no permanence of tenure is guaranteed. 
The annual election puts the teacher at the mercy 
of the trustees, and again the dangerous element of 
favoritism enters. There should be a clause making 



1 Sollers, The Act of 1865. Steiner, Education in Md., p. 67. 
s Public School Law of Ma., pp. 21-22. 



a position permanent during good behavior, after a 
period of probation. In a State law, e£Fective prin- 
cipally in rural districts, it would be impossible to 
establish definite rules for promotion. Actual expe- 
rience has demonstrated that a competent teacher 
usually retains a position, yet there is a very con- 
siderable element of uncertainty in tenure which can 
only be remedied by the abolition of annual elections. 

Although the school laws of Massachusetts have 
gone through almost the same evolution as those of 
Maryland, the development of a merit system in the 
appointment of teachers has been much earlier. 
Even in 1692, grammar school masters were obliged 
to get certificates from the ministers,^ while the 
masters of primary schools were made subject to the 
same rules in 1789.2 Certificates of the school 
committees were required of all teachers by the law 
of 1827.S Horace Mann founded the normal school 
system in 1839, ^^^ ^^^ inaugurated a more rigid 
enforcement of existing laws.* The advent of the 
graded school, followed by the final abolition of 
the district school system in 1882, placed the posi- 
tion of the teachers in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts upon a high plane. ^ 

The Massachusetts State laws for the certification 
and appointment of teachers are essentially similar 
to those of Maryland, with only a few important 
difiEerences. 

The defects are the same. Provision is not made 
for a strictly competitive examination, nor is perma- 
nence of tenure assured. But the measures for pro- 

1 Massachusetts Public School System, Evolution of, G. H. 
Martin, p. 78. 

» Massachusetts Public School System, Evolution of, G. H. 
Martin, pp. 83-«4. 

8 Massachusetts Public School System, Evolution of, G. H. 
Martin, p. 92. 

^ Massachusetts Public School System, Evolution of, G. H. 
Martin, p. 172. 

B Massachusetts Public School System, Evolution of, G. H. 
Martin, p. 205. 



viding specially qualified examiners, found in the 
Maryland laws, are lacking in those of Massachu- 
setts. Yet this defect is not so serious as may 
appear at first, for unwritten law demands that only 
qualified persons are to be appointed upon the exam- 
ining boards. 

In two very important provisions, the Massachu- 
setts laws are much superior. A thorough sys- 
tem of State supervision by special agents is 
provided ; also the schools in towns of a valuation 
below 1^350,000 may be aided by State appropriations. 
This help is granted only on condition that the 
teacher pass a special examination. 1 The efficiency 
of these provisions is shown by a comparison of the 
average salary paid in Maryland with the average in 
Massachusetts. The large number of normal school 
graduates among the teachers of the Massachusetts 
public schools also attests the efficiency of the merit 
system rules, so far as they have been adopted.^ 

The Civil Service Reform movement has been 
efiEective in the school laws of all the States. While 
varying in detail, these laws are much alike. Most 
of them provide for a school superintendent for the 
State who is an elected officer, and has supervision 
of the schools of the State. In all the States, 
holders of normal school certificates are exempted 
from further examination. Usually, life certificates 
are issued to experienced teachers, revocable only for 
cause. In Alabama, Kansas, Michigan, and Missis- 
sippi, at least a part of the appointing board must 



1 Report, Mass. Board of Education, 1901-02, p. 144. 

3 Report Mass. Board of Education, 1900-01, pp. 10, 11, 13, 
104, gives the average number of pupils to each teacher as 
32; average salary, ^^42. 10; 44-5% of the teachers had been 
pupils in normal schools, while 37.7% were graduates of such 
schools. 

Report of Md. Board of Education, 1900-01, pp. 6 and 7, gives 
the average number of pupils to each teacher as 28 ; the average 
salary as I410.84. So, with almost the same amount of woric, 
the Maryland teacher only receives about two-thirds the average 
salary ot the Massachusetts teacher. 

8 



consist of experienced teachers. The certificates 
issued to teachers are usually of different grades, 
varying according to the character of the examina- 
tion given. In almost all cases the teacher is 
appointed by a local school committee. Missouri 
requires annual teachers' institutes, while in Illinois 
the law permits districts of a thousand population 
and over to hold supplemental examinations. In 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts, the town committee ascertains the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. 1 In spite of these excellent 
provisions, two important conditions for a purely 
merit system are lacking. The State laws all pro- 
vide for qualifying rather than competitive examina- 
tions, nor is there any provision for permanence of 
tenure. 

The Civil Service Reform movement has accom- 
plished muchmorein therulesforthe city school boards 
than in those governing the rural districts. ^ But 
this end has been attained only after a period of 
evolution. The development of the school laws of 
Baltimore, just as the similar process in Maryland, 
may be considered as typical, while in Boston the 
result of a similar evolution is quite as important as 
the corresponding change in the Massachusetts laws. 

When the Baltimore public schools first came 
under the control of the city in 1829, the teachers 
seem to have been appointed upon the basis of cer- 
tain scholarly attainments. ^ In 1842 teachers were 
appointed to fill vacancies,* but no real progress had 
yet been made toward placing the appointment of 
teachers solely upon the basis of merit. 



1 Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1899, 
ch. XXV., pp. 1659-91. 

3 Report of the U. S. Conunissioner of Education, 1899, 
ch. XXV., p. 1662. 

« Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1829, p. 58. 

^ Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1849, p. 79. 



Graduates of the high schools were made eligible 
to teach in the primary schools by an order of 1844 ; 
also the primary teachers could be promoted through 
the various grades at the discretion of the board, 
systematic supervision of the schools enabling the 
commissioners to discriminate in making appoint- 
ments.^ A superintendent of schools was appointed 
in 1866 who had charge of the examinations and 
issued certificates. 2 

In order to make the reform rules more effective, 
the school board ordered, in 1880, that all applicants 
for positions as teachers should take the regular exam- 
inations, excepting only the highest graduates of the 
high schools, or of the State Normal School.^ Although 
the school board still possessed arbitrary powers of 
promotion and of dismissal, an efficient corps of 
teachers was procured.* The annual election was 
not abolished, but the law of 1882, by imposing a 
probation of ninety days, ensured a certain secur- 
ity. » After a few years, when the high standard 
required had practically made the examinations com- 
petitive, the foundations of a merit system were 
complete.® The large number of teachers who had 



1 Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1855, p. II. 

Promotions might be made from I200 to |2,ooo per year. In 
1855. three professors in high schools and many grammar school 
teacners had been promoted in this way. 

3 Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1866, p. 5. 

3 Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1880, p. 50. 

^ Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1880, p. II, notes that out of 8^32 teachers employed in 1880, 63^ 
were educated in the high schools, 88 in normal schools, and 
38 in colleges. 

B Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1852, p. 30. 

^ In 1888, out of 56 examined only 8 passed, Report for 1888, 
p. 27. In 1880, 296 were examined ; 123 were successful under 
the old standard, but only 30 were appointed. See Report for 
1880, p. 12. 
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been employed for several years shows that perma- 
nence of tenure was at least partially guaranteed. ^ 

A reactionary rather than a progressive step was 
made by a rule passed in 1893, which provided that 
teachers who had been in the public schools ten 
years were eligible for any position in a grammar 
or in a primary school. This measure almost annulled 
the system ot varying examinations according to the 
position to be filled, and left no absolute means of 
determining a teacher's real fitness for promotion. 
A scale of salaries increasing from year to year 
furnished an incentive both to retain the position 
and also to gain the all-important favor of the com- 
missioners for the annual election.^ * 

At last, in 1897, rules establishing a merit system 
were adopted by the school board. Teachers were 
to be chosen from an eligible list in which relative 
standing was determined by competitive examina- 
tions, although graduates of the city college, of the 
high schools, and of the State Normal School were 
to be appointed to the lower positions without fur- 
ther examination. Professional experience, in lieu 
of training in a normal school, was also required, the 
amount varying with the position to be filled. Also, 
the rules provided that promotion should be made 
from the next lower position, or else by competitive 

1 The exact length of service (see Report for 1890, p. 30) was 
as follows : 5 teachers had been employed 45 years ; 2 for 37 ; 7 
for 36; 5 for 35 ; 3 for 33 ; 5 for 32 ; 6 for ^i ; 8 for 50; 6 for 29; 
10 for 28 ; 8 for 27 : 6 for 20 ; 10 for 25 ; 2 for 24 ; 17 for 23 ; 8 for 
21 ; 15 for 20 ; 12 for 19 ; 12 for 18 ; 36 for 17 ; 28 for 16 ; 39 for 
15; 34 for 14; 28 for 13; 30 for 12; 30 for 11: 38 for 10; 35 
for 9; 53 for 8 ; 48 for 7 ; 58 for 6; 34 for 5 ; 51 for 4; 67 for 3 ; 
the remaining 578 for less than 3 years. 

3 Report of the Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 
1893, pp. 64-66. The table of grammar school salaries taken 
from the report for 1896 illustrates this increase. 

FIRST YBAR 8BC0ND YKAR THIRD YBAR 

Principal .... |i ,206.00 11,404.00 11,500.00 

First Assistant (male) . . 804.00 900.00 

First Assistant (female) . 588.00 672.00 

Second Assistant . . 456.00 516.00 

Third Assistant . ' . 444.00 504.00 

II 



examinations. A regular succession of promotions 
was established, while the city superintendent of 
schools was empowered to decide when a teacher 
was qualified by experience to take an examination 
for promotion.! 

The new city charter confirmed these rules. 
According to its provisions, teachers are to be 
nominated in accordance with their rank in the list 
of eligibles. It also provides that the mayor, with 
the approval of the council, shall appoint a school 
board, to consist of nine commissioners chosen with- 
out regard to party or ecclesiastical ties. To this 
impartial board, the selection of a superintendent 
and his assistants and the enforcement of the school 
laws is entrusted.^ • 

This law has a very serious defect. The super- 
intendent should not be given arbitrary power to 
determine when a teacher may take an examination 
for promotion ; rather, the board should prescribe the 
requisite experience. Yet, in spite of this defect, 
the result of the enforcement of these laws has 
demonstrated their efficiency,® while the founding 
of a training school for teachers has also materially 
raised the standard of the teaching force. Indeed, 
it has been found that, under the new system, the 
most meritorious candidates obtain positions much 
more quickly than under the old rules.* 



1 Report, Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore, 1897, 
pp. 1443 ^' 

a The New City Charter of Baltimore, Revised Edition, 
pp. 69 fit. 

« Superintendent's Report, Baltimore School Report, 1898, 
pp. 1057 ff. : " The methoas of appointment outlined in the new 
charter will not only secure the most competent teachers to 
teach in the public schools, but it will accomplish another 
important purpose, for it will stimulate those attending our 
schools now who desire to become teachers to put forth their 
best efforts to qualify themselves as thorougmy as possible 
while they are in the high schools." 

*Also see Superintendent's Report in Baltimore School 
Report, 1 901, pp. 35- j6: "Many of those who came into the 
schools through the Charter examination had been on the eligible 

. . 12 



By comparing the average salary, and also the 
average number of pupils under one teacher at the 
end of every decade since the system of public 
schools was inaugurated in Baltimore, a very striking 
illustration is obtained of the benefits conferred by 
the Civil Service Reform movement, culminating in 
the establishment of the merit system. There has 
been an almost uniform increase in the average 
salary, while the average number of pupils has 
changed very little since 1870. Simultaneously, 
there has been a great development in the curricu- 
lum. The conclusion would be that the effect of 
the Civil Service Reform movement upon the school 
system of Baltimore has been to secure a thoroughly 
competent force of teachers.^ 

The Boston rules for the appointment of teachers, 
while much similar in essential details, have three 
important provisions which render them much 
superior to the corresponding Baltimore measures. 



list for years, and by acting as substitutes at a dollar a day had 
become efficient teachers. Yet, under the old rules, they had 
little prospect of employment. Not only do such teachers 
receive early employment under present nues, but they at once 
receive a salary according to years of service." 

1 The exact figures taken from the School Reports of Balti- 
more are as follows : — 



1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1902 

It should be noted that in 1870 there were 5 special teachers 
of music, drawing, etc., and 76 in 1902. This will change the 
average number of pupils per teacher for those two years by a 
small fraction. 
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Instead of the Baltimore rule conferring upon the 
superintendent the power to prescribe the experience 
necessary before a competitive examination for pro- 
motion, the first difference in the Boston law provides 
that certain qualifications must be required both in 
experience and in previous training in addition to 
the examination. 1 

The next most important provision peculiar to 
the Boston laws is that for the tenure of office. 
All instructors are employed upon a probation of 
one year, which may be extended to two. 2 Unless 
otherwise provided for, the instructors are all subject 
to annual election, although at the end of four suc- 
cessive years of teaching, the teacher is eligible for 
permanent employment.^ The efficiency of the 
teacher is thoroughly tested by a force of supervisors 
whose reports are made in writing.* This provision 
is a great improvement over the Baltimore system, 
which provides only one year of probation before 
permanent appointment, and does not require written 
report of each teacher's work. 

The third provision in the Boston law which 
differs from the corresponding Baltimore measure 
gives a greatly increased advance in salary for a 
much longer period. ^ Closely allied to this system 
of increase is the retirement fund, administered by 
a board composed of the superintendent and six 
teachers. Contributions to this fund are compul- 
sory, and pensions are given to teachers who have 



1 Rules of the School Committee of Boston, pp. 23-24. 

3 Rules of the School Committee of Boston, p. 26. 

s Rules of the School Committee of Boston, p. 25. 

^ Rules of the School Committee of Boston, p. 20. 

« Rules of the School Committee of Boston, pp. 55-39; the 
master of a grammar school receives an increase eacn year till 
the sixth. (See note 26, p. 7.) Rules of the Boston School 
Committee, pp. 94-95 ; pensions are allowed to teachers who 
have taught thirty years, ten in the Boston schools, or have 
become disabled after two years. The assessment is I3.00 per 
month. 
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either been in the service for a long period, or else 
have become incapacitated for active work.i 

The value of these three important provisions of 
the Boston school laws, as well as the general efiEec- 
tiveness of the provisions for appointing teachers, has 
been proved by experience. 

Pensions are not confined to Boston alone, as 
associations for such a purpose are found in many 
places. Often the funds are authorized by the State 
legislatures, and contributions are compulsory, while 
in many places they are purely voluntary. In Ohio, 
a law passed May, 1902, authorized all school officials 
of the State not only to create such funds, but also 
to retire teachers upon a pension. 2 

A few noteworthy provisions of the public school 
laws in the larger cities deserve special attention. 

In Chicago, the superintendent has full power of 
recommendation, appointment, removal, or transfer, 
but his reasons must be stated in writing.^ The 
system of increase in salaries is very efiEective, while 
promotion can be made after the maximum salary 
has been reached, provided the applicant passes a 
scholastic as well as a professional examination, and 



1 Report of the School Committee, 1902, pp. 6, 9, 7, and ij 
Report of the Committee on accounts; 2,577 teachers with 
average salary, I876.51. Average number of pupils to each 
teacher is, apparently, 32 plus; as only 2,021 regiuar instructors, 
rest being special teachers, the average number of pupils is 
really about 45.75 per teacher. In B^timore, in 1902, there 
were 1,712 teachers; average salary, ^^589.00 ; average number 
of pupils, 45, and 1,646 regular instructors. So, with about the 
same number of pupils, the average salary is much less in 
Baltimore. 

2 Report of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1902, pp.2395 -96 » 
the dues are usually small, rarely over j^20 per year, sometimes 
as much as ;Mo. Tne pensions range as hign as #600. In Ohio, 
the dues are $2 per month, and j^io annuity for each year of 
teachine up to I500. Teachers may be retired after twenty 
years ol work, three-fifths in the same city or district. They 
may retire voluntarily after thirty years. 

> Chicago Board of Education Bulletin, February 3, 1903, 
p. 17. 

IS 



has also attained a certain proficiency, as shown by 
the records in the superintendent's office. ^ 

The laws of the New York school board for the 
appointment of teachers are especially clear and 
minute. Very carefully classified certificates are 
granted, and promotions are based on experience, in 
addition to an examination in the methods and 
theory of teaching. 2 New York has, moreover, 
excellent provisions for increase in salary. ^ 

The Minneapolis school board requires one year 
of experience, beside the full normal course, or two 
years for graduates of the high schools. This rule 
has proved very satisfactory.* 

By rules of the Philadelphia school board, a teacher 
is eligible for promotion after a period of years vary- 
ing according to the grade.^ 

San Francisco has an eligible list of fifty persons, 
from which teachers are appointed. The list is 
determined by both an oral and a written examina- 
tion in the theory and practice of teaching. Confi- 
dential information of the candidate's professional 



1 Chicago Board of Education Bulletin, February 2, 1903, 
p. 8 ; as an example of this increase, note the salanes of the 
elementary teachers : — 

FIRST GROUP 
Grade ist Year ad Year 3d Year 4th Year 5th Year 6di Year 7th Year 
Primary ^$900 #950 |li,ooo 
Grammar 925 975 1,000 

SECOND GROUP 
Primary $s$o $600 I625 II700 II750 I825 I850 
Grammar 550 600 675 725 775 850 875 

As promotions are made from the second to the first group, the 
maximum salary is reached the tenth year. 

9 Manual of the Board of Education of New York, pp. 86 £E. 

8 Manual of the Board of Education of New York, jp. 82 ; a 
male teacher in an elementary school may receive a minimum 
of I900, and a maximum of |l2,i6o the thirteenth year. 

^ Report of the Superintendent, Report of Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, 1902, pp. 44-45. 

s After five years of experience, the holder of a permanent 
certificate is awarded a pnncii>al's certificate. See Handbook 
of the Board of Education, Philadelphia, 1902, p. 204. 
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ability is also secured, while references giving the 
previous academic training are necessary.^ 

Denver is notable for the very efiEective increase 
in salaries. 3 In Omaha, after three years, teachers 
are placed upon a permanent list, from which they 
can only be removed by a majority of the school 
board, upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. 3 The list of those eligible for appointment, 
with their grades, is printed for public distribution 
in New Orleans> Some of the most noticeable 
defects in the city systems are found in the rules 
providing for permanent appointments. The St. 
Paul rules provide for a probation of only one 
semester,^ but in Washington, there is no such 
period. Appointments for teachers in St. Louis 
are for one scholastic year only, the board reserving 
the right to discontinue a teacher at any time J 

In spite of these specific defects, which have been 
chosen as illustrative of the general system, the posi- 
tion of the teacher in the public schools of our large 
cities has been placed upon a higher plane by the 
Civil Service Reform measures enacted both in the 
methods of appointment, and in the guaranteed 
permanence of tenure. 

The public schools under government control form 
the third system to be considered. They may be 
classified as the schools in the Indian Service and 
those in the Philippines. 

March i, 1892, an act was passed that appoint- 
ments of teachers in the Indian schools should be 

1 See pamphlet, Plan for the Appointment of Teachers in 
San Francisco. 

2 With a minimum salary of say |8oo, a maximum of 11,900 
may be reached after twelve years. See Report of the School 
District No. 1. Arapahoe Co., Col., 1901-02, p. 17. 

8 Toumal ot Education, January 23, 1903, p. 56; out of 420 
teachers, 240 were on this list. 

* See List of Elidbles. ioo2-o.'j, printed at New Orleans. 

« Report of the School Committee, St Paul, 1902-03, p. 2^0. 

• Rules for the Government of the Public Schools m tnc 
District of Columbia, 1901, p. 16. 

'^ Rules of the School Board of St Louis, 1902, p. 67. 
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made as the result of competitive examinations, 
which were graded according to the positions to be 
filled. March ii, 1894, it was provided that Indian 
assistants were to be appointed by a non-competitive 
examination from those qualified. The school sys- 
tem among the Indians requires a great variety of 
teachers, such as practical farmers, etc., and this 
method of appointment has been found exceedingly 
satisfactory.! 

While the schools in the Philippines are only 
being organized at present, decided steps have been 
taken to place the appointment of teachers upon a 
basis of merit. 

American teachers in the Philippines were at 
first either appointed by the superintendent of 
schools, by the presidents of colleges, or by some 
other equally responsible persons.^ Now, however, 
they are appointed by competitive examinations just 
as other employees in the Philippine Civil Service. 
The appointments are permanent, and promotions 
are made.^ Most of the teachers are still engaged 

1 Report of the Civil Service Commission, 1901-02, pp. 
256-58; the Commissioner of Indian AfEairs is quoted as fol- 
lows : " It is especially gratifying to hear the commendation 
passed upon this band of laithiul workers by those who contrast 
the present with the past." 

The following extract from the table giving the chan^ 
among those appointed in the Indian school service by certifi- 
cation is very important, showing the relative permanency of 
such appointments. At the time the report was made, there 
were 2,208 persons employed in the Indian school system, of 
whom 679 were Indians. The salaries ranged from 1 100 to 
|2,ooo per year. 

MARCH I, 1892 TO JUNE 30, 1902 

AFPOINTMBNTS REMOVALS RKSIGKATIOMS DKATHS RXmffrATKMnm 
1,946 127 818 22 218 

JULY I, 19OI TO JUNE 30, 1902 

323 8 243 5 82 

3 Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1901, 
pp. 1337 flE. 

« See special circular issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Promotions may be made at salaries varying from 
j^poo to 12,000 for teachers, and from 1 1,500 to ^2,500 for 
division superintendents. 
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in the public school work, while the corps as a whole 
has been found very efficient.^ 

The Filipino teachers are appointed by the division 
superintendents. 2 Their pay is meagre, and the 
opportunities for ascertaining their qualifications are 
limited. In order to make the service more attrac- 
tive, it is proposed to pension these native teachers 
after retirement. » Measures are also being taken to 
provide a system of certification.* At the same 
time, normal courses are being established through- 
out the Islands, s A central normal school has been 
founded at Manila with a full four-year course, of 
which the last two years supplement the courses 
given at the high schools. 

Necessarily, the progress in the Philippines has 
been somewhat slow, but when the organization of 
the system has been completed, all the schools 
under direct government control will be subject to 
strictly merit requirements in the appointment of 
teachers. 



1 F. W. Wilkinson, Superintendent, in the Report of the 
Philippine Commission for 1^2, p. 952, says : '* It should be 
noted that nowhere in the Umted States are the qualifications 
for elementary teachers hifi^her than those exacted, as a general 
rule, by the Dureau of public instruction here in the appoint- 
ment of the 1,000 teachers (from the United States). They are 
either normal or college graduates, and the majority of them 
have had at least two years of successful experience." Page 
870 of the same j-eport gives the number of American teachers 
appointed January, 1901 to September, 1902, as 1,074. Of 
these, only 227 had left the service up to September, 1902, most 
of them by resignation to accept other positions, many of them 
taking other appointments in the Philippine Civil Service. 

» Report of the Philippine Commission for 1902, p. 962. 

« Report of the Philippine Commission for 1902, p. 916 ; 
July I, 1^2, there were 2,628 Filipino teachers. Same report, 
P- 963* gives the average salary of these Filipino teachers as |8, 
m American money, per month for the men, and $6 for Sie 
women teachers. 

^ Report of the Philippine Commission for 1902, p. 964. 

^ Report of the Phihppine Commission for 1902, pp. 921-22 ; 
the normal school at Manila was organized Septemoer i, 1901. 
August 31, 1902, 270 pupils were enrolled, witn a prospect of 
500 at least in October. 
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In the whole field of the eflEect of the Civil Service 
Reform movement upon the appointment of the 
teachers in the public schools of the United States, 
it has been shown that the teachers in the city 
schools are subject to rules, which, if carried out, 
guarantee not only appointment by merit only, but 
also, in most cases, permanence of tenure. In the 
schools subject to the direct power of the national 
government, these same results either have been 
obtained, or else will soon be secured. But in the 
State laws, applicable chiefly in the rural districts, 
great improvements in this respect are much needed. 
The laws are in a comparatively early period of devel- 
opment. There should be provisions for appoint- 
ment on the basis of a competitive examination, and 
also for permanence of tenure after a period of 
probation. In order to secure an efficient corps 
of teachers who will do the best work, the position 
of the teacher in the rural districts and in the small 
villages must be secure. Perhaps such positions 
cannot be made subject to the rules for promotion, 
but at least an increase in salary should reward 
length of service. The Massachusetts law extend- 
ing aid to needy schools is an excellent example of 
how State laws may promote the teacher's efficiency. 
The law of Ohio which authorizes pensions through- 
out the State is also an important reform measure. 
Such changes in the State laws show that, although 
the work accomplished by the Civil Service Reform 
movement in the provisions for the appointment of 
teachers is slow, it is no less sure.^ 



1 Journal of Education. July o, 1903, p. 66 ; in summing^ up 
the educational progress ot the scnool year, 1902-1903, President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, says: "The tendency is toward 
small school boards, nominated and elected on the general 
ticket, or appointed by the Mayor, confined to legislative work 
done, and employing experts for all executive work. Such 
bodies are introducing the * merit ' system in the appointment 
of teachers, uninfluenced by considerations of politics, relidon, 
or residence ; increased salaries to teachers of recognized abiUty, 
and tenure of office after adequate probation.** 
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